THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE                              1906
But Ministers were aware, as many of their supporters were not,
that a shadow lay over the scene from the beginning. A Unionist
leader had said soon after the election that " whether in power or in
Opposition the Unionist party would still control the destinies of this
country/* and there was an uncomfortable possibility that he would
prove to have spoken truly. After the election, as before, the House
of Lords stood unchanged and. to all appearance unchangeable, with
a permanent Unionist majority even larger than the Liberal majority
in the House of Commons. With this force behind them, Opposition
leaders in the Commons were in a position to speak with an authority
and an air of defiance which had never been possible to a Liberal
Opposition in like circumstances. All over the country Conservatives
were now " thanking God for the House of Lords " and counting
confidently on its will and capacity to keep the Radical movement
within bounds.
Ministers on their side thought it improbable that the Peers would
risk any serious stroke on the morrow of an election which had given
an overwhelming majority to the Liberal party. It had always been
the claim of the Conservative leaders that the House of Lords deferred
to. the will of the people when clearly expressed, and there could
scarcely have been a clearer expression of it than in January, 1906.
Later on, when the tide turned, and by-elections registered the inevit-
able reaction from the high-water mark of 1906, there would no doubt
be trouble, but the electoral impulse would surely carry through the
first and perhaps the second sessions. To press forward with important
controversial measures and get as many of them as possible on to the
Statute-book in the early years of the new Parliament seemed, therefore
from the Government's point of view, good strategy. It was also
hoped that if a large number of Bills were presented to the House of
Lords at the same time it would, even if it were inclined to mischief,
think it prudent to spare most of them.
King Edward, who was on excellent terms with the new Prime
Minister, had watched the great Liberal triumph with more composure
than some of his circle. But he was a little disturbed when he counted
up the measures promised or mentioned in the Speech from the
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